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A New Look 
at the Small 
Investor 


ow big is the little man in the 
H stock market? 

Judging by some new statistics 
which have just been compiled by 
THE EXCHANGE Magazine, he is a 
lot bigger than most people give 
him credit for. 

Popularly, the individual who 
buys less than 100 shares at a time 

‘known as an odd lot—is regard- 
ed as a small investor. 


$134 Billions 

Yet, in 1953 public odd-lot pur- 
chases of listed common and pre- 
ferred stocks amounted to nearly 
one and two-thirds billion dollars. 

Here are some other striking 
facts about the importance of the 
small investor: 


1. In 1953, odd-lot purchases by 
the public accounted for 8.4 per 
cent of total purchases. 

2. The value of these 
odd-lot purchases represented 11.7 
per cent of the total value of all 
purchases. 


money 


3. The number of odd-lot pur- 
chase transactions was about 33 
per cent of all purchase transac- 
tions. 

Last year’s odd-lot purchases 
were made in 1.331.480 different 


transactions, the number of shares 
purchased was 37,768,176 and the 
dollar amount involved was $1.- 
663,812,487, 

Consequently, the average num- 
ber of shares acquired in each odd- 
lot purchase was 28; the average 
price per share was $44.05, and the 
average amount of money involved 
in each transaction was $1,249. 


Round Lots 


As against the above totals, the 
number of reported round-lot 
(usually 100 shares or more) pur- 
chase transactions in 1953 was esti- 
mated at 2,530,000, the reported 
volume was 354,851,325 shares and 
the approximate money value was 
$10,610,000,000. 

Accordingly, the average num- 
ber of shares per round-lot trans- 
action last year was 140, the aver- 
age price per share was $29.90 and 
the average amount of money in- 
volved was $4,194. 

Not the least significant of the 
above facts is that the average cost 
of a share purchased by the small 
investor was $44.05; whereas the 
average price of the stock chos- 
en by the round-lot investor was 
$29.90. 
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MASS PRODUCTION 


MASS DISTRIBUTION 


AND 


Mass Investment 


By G. Keira Funston, President, New York Stock Exchange 


\DUSTRY and business are work- 
i ing with the New York Stock 
Exchange and with other segments 
of the securities business to create 
a nation of share owners and a 
America. Our ultimate 
goal is a direct ownership interest 
in the tools of production for 
every family in this country—or. 
to put it another way, we would 
like to see to it that every Ameri- 
can who is able to, owns a share 
of American business. 


stronger 


Vass production and mass distribu- 
tion are twin phenomena of our 
| modern economy... 





It is our deep conviction that 
capitalism in the United States 
cannot flourish- fact. 
even survive—without direct pub- 
lic participation and support. We 
cherish our political democracy— 
now, to safeguard that political 
freedom. we must seek true eco- 


-cannot, in 


nomic democracy. 


The most year in 


prosperous 











. + To develop them fully 
a third is needed: mass 
investment, 


DEVANEY ft HOTOS 





our history has just ended. At the 
start of 1954 the immediate future 
is clouded by such factors as de- 
clining new and unfilled orders in 
the hands of manufacturers, a rise 
in business inventories, a slight in- 
crease in unemployment, retail 
sales a little smaller than they 
might have been. It is quite possi- 
ble that the current year may see 
a number of readjustments—per- 
haps we may not score a new set of 
production records in 1954. That 
is the short-term outlook—and 
with it go all the qualms which 
accompany any attempt to gauge 
exactly the immediate future. 


Long View 


But if we step back a bit and 
try for a longer perspective, we 
eet a different view and the ruts 
that look so ominous when they 
are under our noses seem to level 
off. 

In my opinion the future of 
America’s industrial development 
is still in the toddling stage. A 
growing population is demanding 
a bewildering variety of goods and 
which didn’t 
a couple of decades ago, 

Lest this may sound like overly- 
optimistic should 
like to mention a comment made a 
few days ago by Crawford H. 
Greenewalt, President of Du Pont. 

“It is also interesting to note.” 


services exist even 


theorizing, | 


he said, “that when anyone in the 
past has attempted to predict the 
long-term future, his forecast has 
turned out to be hopelessly short- 
sighted and pessimistic.” 
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We are just starting to learn the 
potentialities of such industries as 
electronics, petro-chemicals, anti- 
biotics — while stretching ahead, 
still to be explored, is the incalcul- 
able range of atomic energy. The 
pressure for more and better prod- 
ucts must grow indefinitely; and 
the pressure must come from a 
fully employed and increasing la- 
bor force which has the income to 
satisfy its wants and needs. 

Industry itself knows that its 
own vitality hinges upon figuring 
out new and better ways to satisfy 
the American public and is 
spending more than one billion 
dollars a year on research with that 
ultimate aim in mind. This often 
spectacular technological progress, 
of course, is translated every year 
into the construction of new plants 
and equipment. 


Funds Needed 


Industry cannot afford to rely 
on a limited number of people— 
or on retained earnings, or on 
debt—for capital to finance future 
expansion. The money that is 
needed must come from millions of 
people who are not now investors 
—the investors of the future who 
will share in the ownership of 
American industry. 

Now, how does all this affect the 
New York Stock Exchange? Or. 
more to the point, how can the 
Stock Exchange make the maxi- 
mum effective contribution to the 
national welfare? The answer, it 
seems to me, lies in the honest and 
efficient discharge of the Ex- 


change’s responsibilities to the 
public and to industry. 

Mass production and mass dis- 
tribution are two modern phe- 
nomena on which American pros- 
perity is founded. But to exploit 
those two concepts for the maxi- 
mum benefit of the maximum num- 
ber of people, a third concept must 
be added—mass investment. 

It’s no secret that a great many 
people, including myself, were dis- 
turbed by the disclosure in the 
Brookings Institution census of 
share owners that only 6,500,000 
people had an ownership stake in 
our corporate wealth at the close of 
1951. That figure must be multi- 
plied again and again—if we want 
capitalism to work at maximum 
efficiency. 


Primary Job 


I regard it as a primary job of 
the Stock Exchange to make true 
economic democracy part of our 
way of life and not merely a catchy 
phrase. 

In recent years the Exchange, 
working closely with industry, has 
conducted an intensive educational 
campaign to tell people about the 
importance of the investment proc- 
ess to our economy. We intend 
to intensify and broaden that ef- 
fort. In January of this year, as 
part of our campaign to encourage 
share ownership, one of the most 
significant developments in finan- 
cial history was made available to 
the public by the Exchange’s mem- 
ber firms: The opportunity to pur- 
chase the securities of our great 


corporations on a_ pay-as-you-go 

basis. The Monthly Investment 

Plan, as it is popularly known, 

clears the road—for the first time 
to mass investment. 


New Departure 


The Monthly Investment Plan 
represents a radical step for the 
Stock Exchange community—just 
as radical in its way as General 
Electric’s use of Bing Crosby and 
Ken Carpenter to discuss the im- 
portance of investment before a 
nationwide radio audience—just as 
radical as Pennsylvania Railroad, 
Chrysler, Socony-Vacuum, Monsan- 
to Chemical and Allied Chemical 





utilizing the street floor windows 
of Exchange member firms to 
graphically tell to the public their 
own story and the contribution of 
investment to their growth. 

Simply as a matter of self-preser- 
vation, industry must go to the 
public for a larger share of the 
funds needed for new plants and 
equipment. 

But the investor must be pro- 
tected, too, whether he is already 
a share owner or is becoming one 
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for the first time. The Stock Ex- 
change, of course, has its own 
regulations for the protection of 
the investor—such safeguards as 
insistence on sound corporate ac- 
counting practices by its listed 
companies, frequent and full re- 
ports to their share owners, and 
that supervision which has given 
member firms a record of integrity 
and fair dealing surpassed by no 
other business in the country and 
equalled by few. 


Taxation 

The Exchange has a responsi- 
bility in other areas in which the 
interests of the investor are at stake 

the responsibility to fight against 
confiscatory, unfair and crippling 
l'ederal tax legislation. 

Freedom of capital has been the 
cornerstone of our business system 
since this nation was founded. Yet 
the Capital Gains Tax and double 
taxation of dividends have seemed 
to be almost deliberately contrived 
to impede the freedom of capital 
and to invesiment. 
These are unjust laws. It is our ob- 
ligation to oppose them 


discourage 


and I am 
pleased to report that the new ad- 


ministration appears to be as aware 


ONE ISSUE OF GOVERNMENT BONDS, 
SHARES OF A FEW BANKS AND 
INSURANCE COMPANIES 
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as we are of their inherent defects. 
In his State of the Union Mes- 
President Eisenhower said 
that “we should now revise the 
more glaring tax inequities, par- 
ticularly on small tax payers; re- 
duce restraints on the growth of 
small business, and make other 
changes that will encourage initia- 
tive, enterprise and production.” 


sage, 


A Free Market 

We have still another responsi- 
bility, one that goes to the very 
roots of our free and enterprising 
business system: To maintain a 
marketplace where the securities 
of the nation’s leading corpora- 
tions can be bought and sold 
quickly, easily and at the best price 
possible. The need for such a mar- 
ketplace is not new. Indeed, it led 
to the foundation of the New 
York Stock Exchange 162 years 
ago. The need today is greater than 
it was then and the need tomorrow 
will be greater still. 

We provided such a_ market- 
place in George Washington’s 
days—we shall provide it for the 
America of tomorrow, the pros- 
perous nation built by mass in- 
vestment, 





TO DAY 













DIVIDENDS ~~ 
AT NEW HIGH 


IN 1953 


WNERS OF common shares list- 
O aa on the Stock Exchange 
received a record-breaking total 
of $5,874,177,930 in cash divi- 
dends during 1953. 

The total was 3.6 per cent over 
the 1952 total and was a new peak 
for the seventh year in a row. 
Moreover, 1953 was the eleventh 
consecutive year in which aggre- 
gate cash dividend payments by 
listed common stocks topped the 
total for the preceding 12-month 
period. 


7 Consecutive Records 


Cash dividends on listed com- 
mon stocks set a record—up to 
that time—in the year 1929 at 
$2,711.327,000. That figure was 
not surpassed until 1947. However. 
the 1947 high was bettered in 
1948 and has been bettered each 
year since. 





Gains recorded since 1929 in 
total cash dividend disbursements 
reflect. of course. the addition of 
new issues to the Stock Exchange 
list. However. the increases also re- 
flect more generous cash dividend 
payments in recent years by com- 
mon shares which were listed in 
1929 and before. 
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When 1953 ended, 1.069 com- 
mon stocks were listed on the “Big 
Board,” and 964 of these issues— 
or 90 per cent of them—paid cash 
dividends last year. 

The accompanying table shows 
that 330 of the listed common 
stocks paid larger dividends in 
1953, and 453 paid at the 1952 
rate. In other words, 81.2 per cent 
of these dividend producers either 
increased the amount of their cash 
disbursements over the 1952 level 
or maintained the same rate. 

The total of 211 stocks which 
paid smaller cash dividends in 
1953 than in 1952 includes 29 is- 
sues which made no disbursement 
to share owners last year although 
they did the year before. 


15 Paid More 


Of the 27 industrial classifica- 
tions tabulated, 15 paid larger cash 
dividends in 1953 than in 1952: 
while 12 paid less. 

The largest percentage gains 
over the previous year were made 
by 22 electrical equipment com- 
mon stocks, 19.5 per cent: 21 air- 
craft industry common stocks. 17.5 
per cent. and 101 utilities. 12 per 
cent. 
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Largest declines were recorded 
by 17 United States companies op- 
erating abroad, 15 per cent; 38 
textile industry common. stocks, 
14.1 per cent, and 7 farm machin- 
ery common stocks, 10 per cent. 

From a dollar standpoint, utili- 
ties paid out the largest amount of 
cash common dividends last year— 
$1.039.453,030. Next came pe- 
troleum and natural gas compa- 
nies, $990,144,580, and chemicals, 
$629.673.510. 


Every one of the 10 listed real 
estate common stocks paid cash 
dividends in 1953, as did all 9 
common issues of rubber manufac- 
turers and all 7 farm machinery 
equities. 

On the other hand, 14 of the 
81 listed railroad and _ railroad 
equipment common stocks, 11 of 
70 automotive issues and 9 of 107 
machinery and metals common 
stocks paid no cash dividends dur- 
ing the year. 





Cash Dividends on N. Y. S. E. Listed Common Stocks 
1953 vs. 1952 


Number Paying 





Issues 

Listed 
12/31/53 1953 
Aircraft 26 2 
Amusement .. 24 22 
Automotive . 70 59 
Building Trades 30 29 
Chemical ... 86 8 
Electrical Equipment 23 22 
Farm Machinery — 7 7 
Financial ... ee ees 33 32 
Food Prods. & Beverages 68 63 
Leather & Leather Prods. ... 9 7 
Machinery & Metals . 107 98 
Mining . 40 32 
Office Equipment aa 10 9 
Paper & Publishing ...... 38 34 
Petroleum & Natural Gas Sl 49 
Railroad & Railroad Equip 81 67 
Real Estate ‘ 10 10 
Retail Trade 71 66 
Rubber , 9 9 
Shipbuilding and Operating. 10 8 
Steel & Iron is 37 33 
Textile 44 38 
Tobacco 15 14 
Utilities anniGl 106 101 
Miscellaneous Businesses ... 23 21 
U. S. Co.'s Oper. Abroad 24 17 
Foreign Companies 17 15 
Total veiow) ee 964 











Est. Total 1953 Per Cent 

More Same Less Payments Change 
13 6 2 $ 62,983,890 175 
8 9 5 55,282,830 2.3 
19 35 10 541,010,070 0.2 
7 i i 77,953,170 2.2 
24 42 16 629,673,510 + 3.6 
6 13 3 189,819,950 19.5 
2 5 56,908,060 10.0 

12 12 8 134,433,260 11.2 
14 37 14 226,132,290 + 0.1 
I 6 19,476,450 3.7 
35 37 30 210,221,880 + 3.6 
9 il 16 207,282,270 - 68 
3 2 4 34,589,370 1.1 
10 18 6 110,853,800 + 43 
23 23 3 990,144,580 + 5.4 
26 35 6 309,752,740 + 88 
6 3 | 17,303,900 — 5.0 
i 43 13 251,736,550 95 
a 5 55,885,050 5.0 

! 3 5 13,746,170 - 7.3 
Wl 13 10 265,239,220 + 1.9 
12 16 12 68,067,230 -14.1 
2 10 3 82,711,400 +- 0.6 
58 39 6 1,039,453,030 +12.0 
7 9 6 43,102,150 + 0.2 
a 5 12 60,694,450 —15.0 
4 8 4 119,720,660 — 27 
330 453 211 $5,874, 177,930 + 3.6 
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What Price Diversification? 


N RECENT years, one school of 
| thought has laid great stress on 
diversification. 

Corporations which produce a 
diversified line of products or 
which are engaged in a variety of 
activities, this reasoning runs, are 
less likely to wind up in the red if a 
business recession occurs, since one 
line of activity may be booming 
while another starves. 


What's the Answer? 


How much merit is there in this 
emphasis on diversification ? 

Perhaps a clue to the answer 
may be found in the accompanying 
tabulations: 

The first portrays the stock mar- 
ket history over the past decade of 
20 well-known common stocks of 
listed companies which are usually 
considered widely diversified as to 
products, services or both. The 
other table gives similar informa- 
tion for another group of listed 
stocks rated as less diversified. 

Admittedly, some of the corpo- 
rations appearing in the second 
table can lay legitimate claim to 
being diversified enterprises to 
some extent, but most students of 
finance would probably concede 
that they are generally less diversi- 
fied than the companies tabulated 
in the other list. 

What do the two tables indicate? 

Perhaps the most surprising con- 
clusion is: 


By and large, there is a great 
deal of similarity in the market 
patterns of each. 

However, it is entirely possible 
that the next 10 years may paint a 
much different picture. 

The 10-year price spread—that 
is, the difference between the high 
and low market prices for the years 
1944-1953, inclusive—of the wide- 
ly-diversified group ranges from 
$10.75 per share for Avco Manu- 
facturing to $74.12 a share for du 
Pont. 

For the second group, the price 
spreads for the same decade vary 
from $11.87 a share for Grey- 
hound Corporation to $86.25 per 
share by Texas Gulf Sulphur. 


Similar Price Swings 


Average 10-year price spread for 
the first group of 20 stocks was 
$38.40 a share; for the other, 
$30.67 a share. 

Fourteen of the 20 equities of 











widely-diversified enterprises—Air 
Reduction, Bethlehem Steel, du 
Pont, General Electric, General 
Motors, Goodrich, Mathieson 
Chemical, Minnesota Mining & 
Manufacturing, Owens - Illinois 
Glass, Pittsburgh Plate Glass, Pull- 
man, Union Carbide & Carbon, 
U.S. Steel and Westinghouse Elec- 
tric—registered price ranges of 
$25 a share or more in the 10-year 
period. 

Eleven of those in the other 


table—American Telephone & Tele- 


graph, Anaconda, Atchison. To- 
peka & Santa Fe, Consolidated Vul- 
tee, Decca Records, _ Distillers 
Corp.-Seagrams, El Paso Natural 
Gas, General Telephone, Phelps 
Dodge, Texas Gulf Sulphur and 
F. W. Woolworth—recorded simi- 
lar price movements. 

When 1953 ended, eight of the 
common stocks in the first table— 
du Pont, General Electric, Good- 
rich, Minnesota Mining & Manu- 
facturing, Pittsburgh Plate Glass. 
Union Carbide & Carbon, U. S. 





10-Year Record of 20 Listed Common Stocks of 
Widely-Diversified Corporations 


1944-1953 Price Range 


Spread 1953 Per 





Stock Open 
Air Reduction Co. .. $ 40 
Avco Manufacturing Co. 3%, 
Bethlehem Steel Corp. ..... oa 187%/ga 
Commercial Solvents Corp. .. ? 15 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 347% 
General Electric Co. . 36%, 
General Motors Corp. 263% 
B. F. Goodrich Co. sible 14344 
International Harvester Co. 24!/ga 
Mathieson Chemical Corp. 10!/pa 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg. 634a 
Nash-Kelvinator Corp. . 12% 
Owens-Illinois Glass ...... 58 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. P 23548 
Pullman Inc. ; ‘ 38 
Radio Corp. of America 9% 
Union Carbide & Carbon 26348 
U.S. Rubber Co. ‘ 14\/2a 
M.S. Sheet Cae. cnc ccccis 17a 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. 23'/2a 


a Adjusted for stock splits. 


Per Cash Cent 


High Low Close Share Divds. Yield 
$ 593%, $ 185 $23, $4 $1.40 6.0 
14% 35 4M, 10% 0.30 67 
60 18342 50 4\', 4.00 8.0 
35\/p 13% 16/2 21% 1.00 6.1 


108% 3448 =107% 74g 3.80 3.5 


92/4 31% 87!/2 60/2 «4.00 4.6 
695, 23%: 59% 45% 4.00 67 
8034 133%2 = 76% 67 2.75 3.6 
37% 22/ga 27 1S! 2.00 7.4 
499, 9a = 42 3%/. 2.00 4.8 
60!/4 620 = 58 53% 1.00 1.7 
25% 10!/2 16 15%, 2.00 12.5 
100 47'/4 774, 52% 4.00 5.1 
5854 23%4a = 54 34% 2.25 4.2 
699 30!/, 40% 39/4 3.00 7.4 
29% 1p 23 21% 1.00 4.3 
75'/4 2530 = 74/4 49% 2.50 34 
31/4 10%a 29% 20% 2.00 67 
474%, 163%4a =. 39"/n 31 3.00 7.6 
52!/2 205 50% 31% 2.00 39 
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Rubber and Westinghouse Electric 
—were within $5 a share or less 
of their best prices for the 10-year 
period. 

So were eight issues—American 
Can, Columbia Gas System, Con- 
solidated Edison, Distillers Corp.- 
Seagrams, El Paso Natural Gas, 
General Telephone, Greyhound 
Corp. and Swift—in the second 
group of 20 common stocks of less. 
diversified companies. 

Yields by common stocks of the 
widely-diversified corporations — 


based on 1953 cash dividend pay- 
ments and that year’s final market 
prices—varied from 1.7 per cent 
for Minnesota Mining & Manufac- 
turing to 12.5 per cent for Nash- 
Kelvinator. 

Yields for the other group 
ranged from 3.5 per cent for 
American Can to 10.3 per cent in 
the case of Anaconda. 

Twenty of the 40 common stocks 
cited in the two tables—10 in each 
group—were yielding 6 per cent or 
better at the year-end. 





10-Year Record of 20 Listed Common Stocks of 
Less-Diversified Corporations 





1944-1953 Price Range tet Bes =, 
Stock Open = High low Close Share Divds. Yield 
American Can Company . $ 20%a $ 40 18%a $39/, $21'% $1.40 3.5 
American Tel. & Tel. ...... 156!/2 200!/, 138 156'/ 62\/5 9.00 58 
Anaconda Copper Mining 25 55% 2454 29 31'f 3.00 10.3 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. 27a 10434 26348 94 78 5.00 5.3 
Bayuk Cigars, Inc. 12%a 3134a "eg "/, 225 0.60 6.3 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale 8348 19%a 73¥4,a 125% 12! 0.70 5.5 
Columbia Gas System, Inc. 4, 16% 3% 12% 12'/2 0.90 7.1 
Congoleum-Nairn, Inc. . 22!/2 405% 20% 21% 20!/, 1.50 7.0 
Consolidated Edison Co. 22% 4234 21 407g 21% 2.30 5.6 
Consolidated Vultee Aircraft 115% 35\/4 7% 7% 273 1.80t 10.1 
Cream of Wheat 20 353%, 20 27 153%, 1.85 69 
Decca Records, Inc. ...... laa 375ga 45, 10/4, 33 0.70 68 
Distillers Corp.-Seagrams, Ltd. 57%/ga 31 5i/2a 283, 25!/2 1.70 5.9 
El Paso Natural Gas Co. 10a 38% Waa 35'/2 29'/g 1.60¢ 4.5 
F. W. Woolworth Co. . 36!/2 62!/ 36% 8643", 26\/g 2.50 5.8 
General Telephone Corp. 23 49'/2 22% 44/2 27'/, 2.20 4.9 
Greyhound Corp. .. 65a 18'/4a 63a 13!/2 11% 1.00 7.4 
Phelps Dodge Corp. 105ga 43'/, 10\/,4a 30% 33 2.60 8.4 
Texas Gulf Sulphur Co. 347 119 32%, 8034 86/4 5.00 6.2 
Swift & Company i 27\/4 44\/, 27'/4 43% 17 2.40 5.5 
a Adjusted for stock splits. ¢ Plus stock in some other issue (no adjustment made). 








53 Common Stocks 











Cash. Div. Yield 
Paid Based 
Pay- in 1953 Jan. 4 on 
ment (incl. Closing 1953 
Began extras) Price Div. 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 1848 $1.50 $1734 8.6% 
Washington Gas Let. Co. 1852. 1.80 313gm 5.7 
Operating public utility 
Cincinnati Gas & Elee. Co. 1853 1.008 21% 4.6 
Operating public utility 
Continental Insurance Co. 1854 2.95 751% 3.9 
All insurance except life 
Corn Exchange Bk. Tr. Co. 1854 = 3.00 62 1.8 
Commercial bank 
Seovill Manufacturing Co. 1856 — 2.00 261% 7.7 
Brass mill products 
Penna. Salt Mfg. Co. 1863 1.70 42 1.0 
Industrial chemicals 
American News Co. 1864 2.50 21% 11.6 
Mag. & newspaper dis’trs. 
N. Y. & Harlem R. R. Co. 1866 5.00 435m 1.1 
Pullman Ine. 1867 3.00 4054 7.4 
R.R. cars & equipment 
Erie & Pittsburgh R.R. Co. 1870 = 3.50t 72144m 4.8 
Pitts.. Ft. W. & Chi. Ry. Co. 1872 7.00 15914m 4.4 
Gold & Stock Teleg. Co. 1875 6.00 140 4.3 
Subsidiary of West. Union 
Westinghouse Air Brake Co. 1875 = 2.00 231%, 8.6 
R.R. brakes & sig. equip 
Parke, Davis & Co. 1878 ~=-:1.60 3214 4.9 
Pharmaceuticals 
American Tel. & Tel. Co. 1881 9.00 15614 5.8 
Bell telephone system 
Corning Glass Works 1881 2.06 89144 2.2 
Glassware & glass prods. 
Det., Hills. & S.W. R.R. Co. 1881 4.00 625g™ 6.4 
Northern Central Ry. Co. 1881 4.00 8514m 4.7 
5. S. White Dental Mfg. Co. 1881 1.478 255gm 5,7 
Dental instr. & equipment 
Diamond Match Co. 1882 2.00 34 5.9 
Matches, pulp prods. 
Standard Oil Co. (N. J.) 1882 4.50 723% 6.2 
Petroleum products 
Mahoning Coal R. R. Co. 1884 45.00 525m 8.6 
Consolidated Edison Co. 1885 =. 2.30 414%, 5.5 
Operating public utility 
United Gas Improv't. Co. 1885 1.768 33% 5.2 
Operating public utility 
Hackensack Water Co. 1886 1.70 3544m 4.8 
Operating public utility 
Canada Southern Ry. Co. 1887 3.00t 5334m 5.6 
Ruberoid Co. 1889 3.338 55 6.1 


Asphalt & asbestos prods. 





a Adjusted for stock dividends, split-ups, ete. 


m Average of bid—asked. 
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yes OF the 53 listed common 
stocks shown on these two 
pages has an unbroken cash divi- 
dend record stretching back to 
the Nineteenth Century. 

These equities — which have 
made at least one cash distribu- 
tion to their share owners every 
year for periods ranging from 
55 to 106 years—are cited here 
for one reason only: 

To let readers of Tue Ex. 
CHANGE Magazine know that a 
new edition of “Investment Facts 
About Common Stocks and Cash 
Dividends” has just been pub- 
lished by members and member 
firms of the New York Stock 
Exchange. 

Free copies may be obtained 
on request to member firms. 

The 14th edition of this 16- 
page pamphlet contains January 
1, 1954, market prices, 1953 cash 
dividends and yields of 289 listed 
common stocks which have paid 
cash dividends every year for a 
quarter of a century or longer. 

Previous editions contained 
common stocks with a dividend- 
longevity record of 20 years or 
more but, because of the increas- 
ing number of listed issues which 
have paid for two decades, the 
current issue is restricted to those 
with unbroken cash payments for 
25 years and upward. 





WITH DIVIDEND RECORDS RANGING 
FROM 55 TO 106 YEARS 
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Nearly 4,000,000 copies of pre- 
vious editions of “Investment 
Facts” have been distributed to 
investors everywhere — setting a 
record for a financial booklet. 

A composite of the 289 com- 
mon stocks tabulated in “Invest- 
ment Facts” shows the following 
characteristics: 43 years of sus- 
tained dividend payments; cash 
dividend payments totaling $2.54 
per share in 1953; a January 4. 
1954, market price of $45.36, and 
a yield to the investor of 5.6 per 
cent. 

It is perhaps worth noting that 
the common stocks tabled in ad- 
joining columns—the seniors in 
terms of dividend longevity—per- 
formed better last year than the 
market as a whole: 

Twenty-four pf the 53 issues 
shown advanced in market price 
during 1953, and 29 declined. In 
other words 45 per cent of the 
group's price changes were on the 
upside; whereas less than one- 
third of all listed shares advanced 
last year. 

At the close of the first 1954 
trading session, the 53 common 
stocks with the longest dividend 
longevity records showed yields 
—based on 1953 cash dividend 
payments and January 4 final 
prices—ranging from 1.1 to 11.6 
per cent. 





Cash. Div. Yield 
‘ai Based 
Pay- in 1953 Jan. 4 on 
ment (incl. Closing 1953 
Began extras) Price Div. 
Boston Edison Company 1890 2.80 50 5.6 
Operating public utility 
Cannon Mills Co. 1890 =. 2.25 4435, 5.0 
Towels & sheets 
Commonwealth Edison Co. 1890 1.80 37 4.9 
Operating public utility 
Beech Creek R. R. Co. 1891 2.00 33%m 6.0 
Procter & Gamble Co. 1891 = 2.60 69 3.8 
Soap & toiletries 
Coca-Cola Co. 893 5.00 114% 44 
Mfr. & distrib. Coca-Cola 
Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) 1894 2.503 6834, 3.6 
Petroleum products 
Burroughs Corp. 1895 0.80 15%) «5.1 
Office equipment 
Colgate-Pa'molive Co. 1895 1.908 391g 4.9 
Soap & toiletries 
Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc. 1895 3.00 37 8.1 
Asbestos & rubber prods. 
Ala. & Vicksburg Ry. Co. 1896 6.00 1567 3.8 
City Products Corp. 1896 =. 2.50 274%, «9.2 
Fuel & ice distributor 
U. S. Playing Card Co. 1896 4.00 60™ 6.7 
Playing cards, novelties 
Bon Ami Co. “A” 898 =. 2.00 24 8.3 
Houschold cleansers 
General Mills, Ine. 1898 = 2.75 6016 4.5 
Flour, cereals, feeds 
Allegheny & West. Ry. Co. 1899 6.00 94144m 6.4 
Borden Co. 1899 = 2.80 6014 4.6 
Dairy products 
General Electric Co. 1899 4.00 8814 1.5 
Electrical equipment 
National Biscuit Co. 1899 2.00 361% a0 
Biscuits, crackers, cereals 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 1899 = 2.25 537% 4.2 
Pl. glass, paints, chemicals 
Stan’ard Brands, Ine. 1899 1.70 283g = 6.0 
Food processors d& distr’s. 
United Fruit Co. 1899 = 3.50 45% «7.6 
Bananas, shipping 
Washington Water Power Co. 1899 1.58 26 6.1 
Operating public utility 
W. Va. Pulp & Paper Co. 1899 — 1.008 23.34 4.2 
Pulp & paper prods. 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 1899 -2.50 37 6.8 


Machy. & bldg. hardware 


s Plus stock in some other issue. 


t Subject to tax withheld by state or foreign nation 








GUIDANCE 


FOR EMPLOYE 
INVESTORS 


By NATHANAEL V. Davis, President, 


Aluminium Limited 


OW MUCH do employes know 
H about stocks and the work- 
ings of the stock market? If an 
offer of stock is being made 
through a stock purchase plan, 
does the average employe possess 
sufficient basic knowledge of this 
type of security to appraise the 
plan and to calculate the advan- 
tages and risks in investing? 


New Owners 

These were two of the questions 
asked by the management of Alum- 
inium Limited as they prepared to 
launch their first Employe Share 
Purchase Plan a few months ago. 
The questions seemed particularly 
pertinent in view of the fact that 
the shares were being offered si- 
multaneously in fourteen countries 
to approximately 20,000 employes. 
many of whom probably had never 
owned a share of any kind. 

Thinking it desirable that em- 
ployes should not be offered stock 
“in the dark” and that they should 
be fully aware of the risks assumed 
in the purchase of any common 
stock, we decided to distribute a 
simple educational booklet on the 
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basic principles of stock investment 
and the workings of the business 
financial system. The pamphlet was 
called “Through The Woods,” was 
printed in both English and French 
and was illustrated with drawings. 
It is always difficult to measure 
the success of educational attempts 
but we have reason to believe the 
book was well received and ap- 
preciated by the employes. 


Basic Principles 

Some of the things we tried to 
get across were: 
The modern corporation, with 

million-dollar payrolls, and 
hundreds of different products is a 
complex organization. But the 
principles behind it are the same as 
those underlying the activities of 
a littke company with three em- 
ployes working in a rented garage. 

The way companies get started 
is that some person, usually one 
man, has an idea about a product 
that he thinks can be sold because 
there is a need for it. Ordinarily, 
the machines required to make this 
product involve the laying out of 
too much capital for any one man. 


its 


t 


—_ PP 


\nd working capital, to buy raw 
materials and pay wages, is re- 
quired too. So what the business- 
man does is take in some partners 
in the enterprise. These partners 
become shareholders. 


What the Share Owner Gets 


Each shareholder puts up a cer- 
tain proportion of the money need. 
ed to get the new company started. 
Each one actually owns a part of 
the business. If the product really 
is needed and can be sold at a 
profit, the company will prosper. 
After paying all its operating ex- 
penses and taxes the company 
will have a net profit left at the end 
of the year. This money is called 
“earnings” and all of it belongs 
to the shareholders. Some of these 
earnings are generally put back in- 
to the company in order to ensure 
its continued growth. The rest of 
it is distributed in cash to the own- 
ers of the business in exact pro- 
portion to the amount of the busi- 
ness they own. These payments are 


called “dividends.” 


Some shares attract attention .. . 
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Buyers for shares in little-known 
companies are sometimes hard to 


find. 


If the company continues to be 
successful, the dividends it pays 
tend to become larger. When 
shares begin to pay good divi- 
dends, they usually rise in price 
because investors want to buy 
them. 


Dividends and Share Price 


In a successful company the 
shareholder not only receives good 
dividends on his investment. but 
usually finds that the shares in- 
crease in value. 

Just the opposite takes place if 
the company is not a success. If, 
after manufacturing the product 
and putting out large sums of 
money for a building, machines. 
materials, and payrolls, people are 
not willing to buy the company’s 
product, then. instead of showing a 
profit. there is a loss. Since there 
is no profit, no dividend can be 
paid to the company’s owners. If 
the company fails to make profits 
over a period of years, it will go 
bankrupt. plants will close and 
shares will be worthless. 
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Nathanael V. Davis is one of the youngest 
corporation presidents in North America. 
He has been with Aluminium Limited and 
its subsidiaries since 1989—except for war- 
time service as a Lieutenant in the U. S. 
Naval Air Force. Born in Pittsburgh in 
1915, he is a graduate of Harvard College. 
He has also studied at the University of 
Grenoble, France, and the London School of 
Economics. In 1947 he was elected president 


and director of Aluminium Limited, continuing the long association 
of the Davis family with the aluminum business. Mr. Davis is a 
nephew of Arthur Vining Davis, who founded the aluminum business 
in 1888 in association with Charles M. Hall, the inventor of the elec- 
trolytic process used to extract aluminum from its ore. 





In some years business is better 
than in others, but most of the 
time enough profit is made so that 
part of it can be put aside to pay 
for expansion of the business 0: be 
put in reserve against a rainy day, 
and the rest can be paid out as 
dividends. 


Investor Opinion 


In some years the company’s 
profits may be higher and thus its 
dividends may be higher. Hence 
the market price of the shares will 
probably rise. The market price of 
shares is also affected by investors’ 
opinion of the future prospects of 
the company. 

Sometimes investors get carried 
away by mob psychology and pay 
unusual attention to shares which 
lack basic value. Meanwhile. other 
good, but little known shares are 
neglected. At all times there is a 
wide variety of opinion. This is be- 
cause investors are people, and not 
all people think alike. For this rea- 


It 


son share values can move up and 
down independent of actual eco- 
nomic conditions, since they de- 


pend on the opinion of various in- 
vestors. 


Listed and Unlisted 


When the owner of shares in a 
small company wants to sell out. 
ordinarily he must himself take on 
the job of finding a buyer who is 
willing to invest in the shares. This 
is a difficult and time-consuming 
process. If, on the other hand, he 
holds shares in companies listed on 
the stock exchange, he can find a 
buyer by using the services of the 
exchange. 

The stock exchange provides 
a convenient system for getting 
buyer and seller together. The 
owner of the shares merely tells a 
member firm that he wants to sell. 
The firm’s floor broker goes to the 
booth where the stock is traded, 
and shouts that he has a certain 
number of shares to sell. Other 





firms, acting for buyers, have their 
brokers standing at the same post. 
As quickly as the stock is sold, 
the selling and buying brokers tele- 
phone their respective offices which 
report to their customers. 

Ready Market 

It is usually easy to buy or sell 
the shares of large corporations 
because both buyers and sellers are 
easy to find. Since members of the 
stock exchange perform a needed 
function, they charge a fixed rate 
of commission (brokerage). 

The price of shares listed on the 
stock exchange is determined 
by economic conditions and hu- 
man emotions. Share prices re- 
flect what investors think about 
the prospects of business. 

Share prices also reflect what 
individual investors think about 


the prospects of an individual 


company. If the majority think a 
company’s prospects are poor, its 
share price will tend to fall even 


Share prices go up and down with 
the fortunes of the company. 


though the market averages (repre- 
senting the average share price of 
20 to 100 representative com- 
panies) is rising. 

In spite of the element of risk 
attached to owning common shares, 
there is no better way to share in 
the prosperity of a country than 
through owning an equity interest 
in the country’s leading industries. 
If there is going to be a major de- 
pression, it is better to have one’s 
money in the bank and in fixed- 
value securities such as bonds. But 
in a young country optimism 
abounds. Many people feel our 
country is just on the threshold of 
a great period of sound industrial 
development. 


Two Views 

If the optimists are wrong, and 
we enter a period of adversity, 
common shareholders in all com- 
panies will have to hold on and 
ride out the storm. 

If, however, they are right, com- 
mon shareholders stand to see their 
holdings grow with the country 
and share its constantly increasing 
prosperity. 
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A bond has a fixed face value. 
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BOOK VALUE 
vs. MARKET VALUE 


OW MUCH significance should 

be attached to the factor of 

book value in attempting to 
reach an investment decision? 

That is a subject which has been 

debated many times, so perhaps it 

might be a good idea to look at the 

record: 
The tables on the next two pages 
contain a total of 40 listed com- 








mon stocks, as well as their mar- 
ket and book values. At the year- 
end, 20 of the issues were selling 
50 per cent or more above their 


book values; another 20 were 
priced in the market at 50 per cent 
or more below their book values. 

The market price of one of the 
stocks in the first table was 139 
per cent above its book value. 
Seven others were priced at more 
than double their book values. 

In the second table, on the other 
hand, the closing 1953 market 
price of one of the stocks was 75 
per cent less than its book value. 
And 10 others were more than 60 
per cent below book values. 

What is book value? 

The book value of a common 
stock is found by adding up all 
the assets (generally excluding in- 
tangibles) of a corporation, de- 
ducting from that total all liabili- 
ties and any stock issues having 
a claim on earnings ahead of the 
common, and then dividing the re- 
mainder by the number of out- 
standing common shares. 

An illustration is given in the 
table below. 





ASSETS 

(millions) 
Fixed assets $200 
Current assets 9I 
Other 19 
$310 


$310 less $180 — $130 





$130 divided by 6,250,000 common shares outstanding equals 
$20.80 per share book value 


LIABILITIES 


(millions) 
Funded debt ira $ 95 
Preferred stock 65 
Current liability __ 20 
$180 








li should be borne in mind that 
book values are always less cur- 
rent than market values. Book val- 
ues are derived from balance sheet 
items. which are available only 
periodically; whereas market val- 
ues change from day to day. or 

















re 
even hour to hour. 
nt : 
\t first glance, some of the com. 
mon stocks shown in the minus 
1e 





39 table-—those priced 50 per cent or 
; more below book values—seem to 





oh offer more attractive yields—rang- _ largest yield shown is 6.7 per cent. 
ing up to 11.6 per cent—than the However, six of the 20 issues in 
™ plus group of stocks—where the the minus table paid no cash divi- 
ket 
ca Representative Listed Common Stocks Selling 50% or More 
ue. Above Book Values 
60 Per Cent 
12/31/53 Over 1953 Per 
Book Market Book Cash Cent 
agi Aluminium Ltd. -o...... $26.29 = $48.25 884 $2.00 4. 
all Atlantic City Electric Co.............. 14.89 30.50 105 1.40 4.6 
sii Blockson Chemical Co. ........ . eas 28.13 117 1.20 4.3 
de- Central Illinois Public Service Co. . 12.38 1988 61 1.20 60 
vili- Dayton Power & Light Co... .. 2164 3763 74 2.00 53 
re, El Paso Natural Gas Company ......... 23.05 35.50 54 1.60$ 4.5 
the Florida Pawar Comp. 2. .essccccsaees. PEae 28.50 64 1.35 4.7 
” General Motors Corp. 59.63 97 4.00 6.7 
yut- Honolulu Oil Corp. ... so . 28.21 57.00 102 2.50 4.4 
Houston Lighting & Power Co. 12.52 28.63 129 1.05 3.7 
the International Nickel Co. of Canada, Ltd. 22.93 35.00 53 235 67 
lowa-Illinois Gas & Electric Co.. 14.27 29.75 108 1.80 6.1 
Monsanto Chemical Co. ............ 40.87 82.25 101 2.50 3.0 
Niagara Mohawk Power Corp. ... -. wae 27.75 53 1.60 5.8 
Northern Natural Gas Co. ............ 26.37 41.00 55 1.80 4.4 
: Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. .............. 14.09 33.63 139 1.25 3.7 
0 Philadelphia Electric Co. - 929 32.38 68 1.55 4.8 
0 Public Service Co. of Indiana, Inc... 22.81 36.38 59 1.85 = 5.1 
Southern Natural Gas Co. ... ~. Gaz 29.25 126 1.40¢ 4.8 
Virginia Electric & Power Co. ......... 17.13 27.13 58 1.40 5.2 


| *Based on latest available figures. Pius stock in some other issue. (No adjustment n ade.) 
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dends in 1953; whereas every one 
of the 20 common stocks selling 
above book values paid cash divi- 
dends last year. 

Of the 40 stocks cited in the two 
tables, 15 showed year-end yields 
of 6 per cent or more; 6 showed 
yields of 5 to 6 per cent, and 19 
vielded under 5 per cent, including 
the 6 which showed no yields. 

It is not difficult to see why, in 
most cases, investors look first at 
earning power, managerial skills 
and dividend policies and pros- 
pects for growth of a company 
they’re considering—rather than 


book value of the common shares. 

Every utility company common 
stock cited in the first table was 
selling well above its book value 
at the close of trading in 1953. 

Over the years, utilities have 
demonstrated a remarkable ability 
to report steady earnings—a fac- 
tor which makes it possible for 
them to borrow money at rela- 
tively low rates of interest. 

The use of funds borrowed at 
low rates not only tends to improve 
common share earnings, but to 
boost the market prices of utility 
equities above their book values. 





Representative Listed Common Stocks Selling 50% or More 
Below Book Values 


Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co., Inc. 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 
Chickasha Cotton Oil Co. 

The De Vilbiss Company 

Fajardo Sugar Co. . 


Florence Stove Co. 

Gabriel Co. .. 

Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc. 
Lukens Steel Co. 

Mohawk Carpet Mills, Inc. 


Murray Corporation of America 
National Supply Company 
Northwest Airlines, Inc. 

Schenley Industries, Inc. 

A. O. Smith Corporation 
Smith-Corona, Inc. 

Stanley Warner Corp. : 
U. S. Hoffman Machinery Corp. 
West Indies Sugar Corp. ....... 
L. A. Young Spring & Wire Corp. 
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Per Cent 
12/31/53 Under 1953 Per 

Book Market Book Cash Cent 
$38.19 $10.00 74 

43.45 13.63 69 $0.88 6.5 

38.10 11.75 69 —— 

39.07 18.00 54 1.50 8.3 
34.34 17.25 50 2.00 11.6 
33.78 16.88 50 0.50 3.0 

10.91 5.38 51 en 

37.26 13.75 63 0.80 5.8 
84.01 40.00 52 4.00 10.0 
55.80 22.00 61 2.00 9.1 
46.11 18.88 59 2.00 10.6 

52.76 24.25 54 2.00 8.2 

18.60 8.50 54 

53.12 20.75 él 2.00 9.6 
66.36 25.38 62 2.00 7.9 
41.67 14.38 66 1.50 10.4 

29.69 11.13 63 

38.46 17.00 55 : ; 

71.21 17.88 75 1.00 5.6 

57.57 20.25 65 2.00 9.9 
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CUMULATIVE 
PREFERRED 
STOCKS 
CATCH UP 


ON DIVIDENDS 


URING THE YEAR 1953, there 
Din a net increase of one in 
the number of listed cumulative 
preferred stocks with dividend ar- 
rearages, but the total dollar 
amount of dividend arrearages 
registered a net decline of nearly 
20) per cent. 

When the current calendar year 
began, 20 cumulative preferred 
stocks of 19 listed companies were 
in arrears on dividend payments 
by $308,719,633. Twelve months 
earlier, the respective totals were 
19 cumulative preferred stocks, 18 


companies and $384,688,113. 


Cumulative Preferreds 


\ cumulative preferred stock, 
generally speaking, is an issue on 
which dividends accumulate if they 
are not paid. Corporations which 
have cumulative preferred stock 
outstanding cannot pay dividends 
on their common shares if divi- 
dends on the preferred are in ar- 
rears. 

However. this does not mean 
that, if a cumulative preferred 
stock is hehind in its dividends, the 





arrearage is eventually paid off. 

Sometimes it is; sometimes it is 
not. 

There have been many instances 
in which a reorganization is effect- 
ed which recognizes only a part 
or even none—of the back divi- 
dends due on the cumulative pre- 
ferred stock. 


20 in Arrears 


The accompanying table shows 
the listed cumulative preferred 
stocks in arrears on dividend pay- 
ments, as well as the amounts in- 
volved, on January 1, 1954. 

Five of the preferreds which ap- 
pear in the table were not in ar- 
rears on January |. 1953; while 
four which were in the table a year 
ago have since disappeared. 

The five newcomers are Cudahy 
Packing Company 4! per cent 
preferred, Peabody Coal Company 
5 per cent convertible prior pre- 
ferred, the 4.20 per cent and the 
314 per cent preferred stocks of 
Alexander Smith. Inc.. and United 
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Wallpaper 4 per cent convertible 
preferred. 

Missing from the tabulation—al.- 
though they appeared in the com- 
pilation as of January 1, 1953 
are Alleghany Corporation $2.50 
Market Street 
Railway Company 6 per cent prior 
preferred, Standard Gas & Electric 
$4 preferred and Chicago Great 
Western 5 per cent preferred. 

The dividend arrears on Chicago 
Great Western preferred—which 
totaled $750.513 on January 1, 
1953 
other three cumulative preferred 
issues, however, were suspended 


prior preferred, 


were paid up last year. The 


from Stock Exchange trading. 

The largest arrearages shown in 
the table are on railroad preferred 
stocks—$159.50 a share, or a 
total of $114,521,000, on Missouri 
Pacific 5 per cent preferred, and 
$148.50 a share, or $99,041.481. 
on Missouri-Kansas-Texas 7 per 
cent “A” stock. 

In the past decade, there has 
been a sharp contraction in the 
number of listed preferred stocks 
with dividend arrearages. 

On January 1, 1945, for in- 
stance, 62 cumulative preferred 
stocks of 51 listed companies owed 


back dividends. 


LISTED DOMESTIC PREFERRED STOCK ISSUES IN ARREARS 
As of January |, 1954* 


APPROXIMATE 











ARREARAGE cy Dividends 
Issue Per Share Amount 1/4/54 Paid in 1953 
DIVIDENDS ACCRUED FOR LESS THAN IC YEARS 
Amer. Hide & Leather Co. 6% pfd.... $ 3.75 $ 181,988 $ 2734 $1.50 
Armour & Company $6 prior pfd. 13.50 6,750,000 863, 6.00 
Bush Terminals Bldgs. 7% cum. pfd 31.00 325,345 1183, 7.00 
Central of Ga. Ry. Co. 5% pfd. 15.00 2,491,020 67 nil 
Childs Company 5% cum. conv 540,211 1/4 nil 
Cudahy Packing Co. 4!/2% pfd.. 4.50 450,000 53 nil 
Int'l Rys. of Cent. Amer. 5% cum. pfd. 42.25 4,225,000 50 3.75 
N.Y., N.H. & Hartford R.R. 5% pfd. "A" 7.00 2,861,348 52 7.00 
Peabody Coal Co. 5% conv. prior pfd 0.31'/5 175,815 I 0.9334 
Robert Reis & Company $1.25 pfd. 6.25 710,325 4/5 nil 
Alex. Smith, Inc. 4.20% pfd 96,579 44 2.10 
Alex. Smith, Inc. 3'/2% pfd. 76,472 40 1.75 
Unit. Dye & Chem. Corp. 7% cum. pfd. 43.75 | 276,188 68!/, 1.75 
Unit. Wallpaper Inc. 4% conv. pfd 35,591 15%, 1.00 
DIVIDENDS ACCRUED FOR |0 YEARS OR MORE 
Alleghany Corp. 5'/2% pfd. "'A 124.75 17,058,814 146\/> nil 
Int'l Hydro-Elec. System "A" 43.50 37,267,233 243; nil 
Mo.-Kans.-Tex. R. R. Co. 7% pfd. ''A' 148.50 99,041 481 62/5 5.00 
Mo. Pacific R. R. Co. 5% pfd. 159.50 114,521,000 41%, nil 
Thompson-Starrett Co., Inc. $3.50 pfd. 77.875 4,975,901 1g nil 
Va.-Carolina Chem. Corp. 6% part. pfd 73.50 15,659,322 123 6.00 
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OR THE second year in succes- 
kr mm. New York Central, with 
a turnover of 4,084,900 shares, was 
the most active stock on the New 
York Stock Exchange. 

Central’s 1953 volume topped its 
1952 turnover of 3,038,400 shares 
by 34 per cent and was nearly 40 
per cent larger than 1953 trading 
of 2,934,700 shares for second- 
place Packard Motor. 

The table below shows the 50 
most active stocks of 1953. Figures 
in brackets indicate 1952 volume 
ranking. 

Total 1953 turnover for the 50 
most active stocks was 87,103,318 


N.Y. Central Leads Volume Parade 


shares, or 24.5 per cent of the 
total volume for all stocks, 354,- 
851,325 shares. In 1952, the 50 
most active issues had an aggregate 
volume of 82,248,003 shares, or 
24.3 per cent of that year’s total, 
337,805,179. 

Notable turnover gains were 
scored by Willys-Overland, in tenth 
place from 64th in 1952, and by 
Pacific Western Oil and Twentieth 
Century-Fox Film. The latter two 
were not among the first hundred 
the year before. 

Only 15 of last year’s leaders 
scored price advances; 34 declined, 
and one showed no change. 





50 MOST ACTIVE LISTED STOCKS OF 1953 


1953 1953 

Share Price 
Volume Change 

New York Central (1) .... 4,084,900 3% 
Packard Motor Car (9) .. 2,934,700 I'/2 
Amer. Tel. & Tel. (2) ...... 2,793,133 3/4 
Pepsi-Cola Co. (18) . 2,637,900 + 1% 
U. S. Steel Corp. (4) 2,576,800 2% 
Genl. Motors Corp. (7).. 2,465,300 9/4 
Pennsylvania R.R. (10) 2,334,700 5% 
Balt. & Ohio R.R. (II) .... 2,320,900 8%, 
Radio Corp. of Am. (3).. 2,279,300 5%, 
Willys-Overland (64) ...... 2,137,200 + 3% 

Pacific Western Oil (3). 2,036,700 + Ba 
Chrysler Corp. (36) 1,918,815 365 
Inter. Tel. & Tel. (5) ...... 1,911,500 5\/2 
Avco Mfg. Corp. (30) .... 1,885,000 33%, 
Benguet Cons. Min. (25). 1,792,700 9/16 
20th Cent.-Fox Film (2). 1,807,300 + 7"/, 
Columbia Gas Sys. (22).. 1,862,800 2'/ 
Southern Pac. Co. (17) .... 1,726,600 9% 
Standard Oil (N. J.) (13) 1,713,040 5% 

Canadian Pac. Ry. (6) .... 1,655,700 12 

Republic St. Corp. (59) . 1,632,900 + 2 
Northern Pac. Ry. (8) 1,601,900 28'/2 
Socony-Vac. Oil Co. (12). 1,573,800 2'/ 
St. Regis Paper Co. (14). 1,559,000 + Wy 


Pan-Am. Wid. Airways(40) 1|,533,400 Vg 


Adiusted for stock dividen 


Jivid a i< 


1953 1953 

Share Price 
Volume Change 

Sunray Oil (19) . 1,502,850 - 5, 
Loew's, Inc. (31) 0.0.0.0... 1,480,900 + WY, 
Studebaker (49)... 1,479,600 195% 
No. Amer. Aviation (4). 1,474,500 + 4% 
Celanese Corp. (72) ...... 1,466,209 18% 
Glenn L. Martin Co. (39) 1,466,100 + 1% 
Anaconda Cop. Min. (29) 1,465,500 13, 
National Theatres (+) 1,464,600 + 2% 
Amer. & For, Pow. (32) 1,455,100 None 
Southern Co. (15) 1,454,300 +- Wg 
General Electric (44) 1,451,500 +14%, 
Bethlehem Steel (27) . 1,446,200 5\/4 
United Corp. (26) .... 1,383,300 "pg 
Raytheon Mfg. Co. (3) .. 1,358,200 3% 
Fairchild Eng. & Air. (#) 1,347,300 + 25% 
RKO Theatres (88) .. 1,337,200 "V4 
American Airlines (34) 1,336,000 3% 

National Distillers (16) .. 1,314,700 4 
Sinclair Oil Corp. (37) . 1,301,080 105% 
American Cyanamid (66) |,258,700 6'/4 
Lockheed Aircraft (4) .. 1,250,500 + 6a 
Armour & Co. (24) . 1,214,100 1% 
Dow Chemical Co. (78).. 1,207,300 32a 
Merck & Co Inc. (91) 1,207,000 5!/2 

Alleghany Corp. (21!) 1,204,600 2 


Not among first 100 in 1952 volume 








How does the 
Stock Exchange 
help investors? 


Please don’t let anyone tell you that the 
Stock Exchange is “like a store.”’” Who 
ever heard of a store where customers 
buy and sell from each other—but never 
see each other? And the store doesn’t 
set prices, or own any merchandise, just 
supervises the buying and selling? 
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Now you can see where the Stock Ex- 
change gets its name. It’s a market 
where people, often thousands of miles 
apart, exchange stock for cash, or cash 
for stock, through brokers. 


That’s not all. Making it easy for 
people to own shares in America’s great 
corporations is only part of the job. 


What else’? Well, for one thing, the 
New York Stock Exchange sets rigid 
requirements which a corporation must 
meet at the time its shares are admitted 
to this market. Only one corporation in 
170 has met those requirements. Com- 
panies must first show successful man- 
agement, that they are widely owned, 
and have earned at least a million dol- 
lars in the year before admission. 
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So important are the companies which 
do get listed on this Exchange that last 
year they distributed to their share 
owners two-thirds of the nation’s divi- 
dends. 


To help you decide which companies 
meet your investment requirements, 
member firms of the New York Stock 
Exchange have offices in 426 cities 
across the country. 





Members and Member Firms of the 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
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